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Webster's  Third  New  International  Dictionary  defines  wi 


illustration  to  be  "a  pioture  or  drawing  or  diagram  or  semo 
other  sensory  aid  that  ha  Ip  a  make  acme  thing  (as  a  book,  o 
lecture)  clear  or  more  helpful  or  attractive."  Development 
of  Illustrative  materials  for  use  in  the  education  of  blind 
Children,  particularly  thoae  who  are  braille  readers,  long 
has  been  a  source  of  concern  to  teachers  and  others  in  the 
educational  field.  Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  at  the  American 


Printing  House  that  boors  inquiry  about  production  of  Illus¬ 
trations  io  not  received.  The  increased  use  of  visual  illus¬ 
trative  materials  in  school  texts  in  recent  years  has  augmented 
this  problem. 


This  morning  the  problems  of  providing  illustrative 
material  for  braille  readers  are  going  to  b©  discus  sod  fraa 
several  points  of  view  including  those  of  producer*  and  user;?. 
However,  before  this  happens,  I  would  like  to  make  soxae  ewttionts 
on  these  problems  from  the  view  point  of  one  Who  is?  interested 
In  the  study  of  human  behavior.  My  cessaents  shall  concern 
illustrations  as  appropriate  forms  of  ooosamicaticn,  legibility 
*t  UlHMltu  «Ah«lr  validity. 

In  the  realm  of  human  behavior,  the  illustration  problem 
falls  within  that  general  area  of  behavior  labelled  perception. 

A  crude  general  definition  of  perception  is  th'it  it  is  the 


process  whereby,  through.  the  intermediation  of  cur-  sensory 

receptors,  wo  booama  aware  and  knowledgeable  about  our  Internal 
end  external  environments.  Illustrations  then,  ehoull  cei^va  this 
purpose  of  increasing  awareness  and  knowledge  of  oar  internal 
and  external  worlds*  The  type  of  illustrations  possible  a*«sy 
eat#  will  depend  on  the  aenaory  latomedlator  employed. 

This  bring*  ua  to  a  critical  problem*  Illuatra^no  In 
print  texts  ore  alloyed  and  designed  for  uee  with  ^MR**3£y  one 
eon  gory  Intoxvsedlator  -  vision.  In  at  backing  the  problem 
of  translating  print  hooka  to  tactual  fora  the  following 


caked t  How  can  thee©  print 


illustrations  be  reproduced  In  tactual  fora?  May  I  point 
out  that  thla  la  the  wrong  question?  It  la  wrong  because  it 
nssgama  that  the  sensory  Inteneedlatora  •  vision  and  touch  are 
equivalent,  vhen  Indeed  they  vary  tremendously  In  sensory 
acuity,  perceptual  spun  end  other  charaoterietlec*  The  question 
should  be t  How  can  the  information  Involved  In  the  Illustration 
he  conveyed  to  the  tactual  reader?  For  a  particular  set  of 
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information,  some  type  of  cossaoKleatlon  ether  than  m  d&teitrafcsi 
«*y  be  map©  appropriate  for  eoovaying  theisform&tian  to  the 
blind  reader.  In  thla  case,  what  la  sauce  for  the  goo  so  Fay 
not  be  sauce  for  the  gander. 

When  we  Attempt  to  illustrate  ooncepta  through  two  di?u- 
euaicnal  drawings,  graphs  or  diagrams  a  host  of  problows  arises* 
These  have  a*  their  source  ignorance  of  the  dynamics  of  tactual 
perception,  tfe  have  extensive  knowledge  of  the  dynamic  a  of 


Tiaual  p  exception  that  ha  a  accrued  fir  at  through  dor*1  opments 

in  field  of  art  and  than  through  prolonged  Intensive  «nd  extonslr* 
sttidy  of  tlsusl  perception  itself.  While  many  of  the  lave  for 
signal  perception  have  general  application  for  tactual  perception, 
those  processes  are  not  ecsapletely  parallel  qualitatively  or 
quantitatively.  Lack  of  awareness  of  the  disparity  between 
tactual  and  visual  peroeptien  often  leads  us  to  production  of 
two-dimensional  illustrations  Whose  designs  are  based  on  our 
experience  with  visual  Illustrative  techniques.  The  00 nil t  oar* 
be  an  illustration  with  visual  legibility  and  appeal  bn t  with  a 
low  degree  of  tactual  legibility.  More  ©oKplete  information  con- 
oerfi&ng  the  dynamics  of  tactual  perception  would  allow  us  to 
avoid  this  situation.  Interest  la  research  in  tactual  per¬ 
ception  appears  to  be  growing  and  several  projects  aro  under* 
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way  In  this  area. 

Mo  chomld  make  sure  that  in  our  eagerness  to  wake  Illustrative 
materials  available  to  blind  children  we  do  not  convoy  erroneous 
concepts.  The  classic  example  of  this  la  When  wo  outline  a 
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picture  or  a  photograph  of  an  animal.  In  the  result,  the  animal 
may  have  four,  three  or  tm  legs  depending  on  It  a  angle  to  the 
original  observer.  Xf  the  animal  has  four  legs  chewing  in  the 
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original  picture,  in  the  tracing  two  of  them  m ay  b©  shorter  than 
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the  other  two  slnoo  things  more  distant  from  the  observer  arc 
seen  as  eraller.  TJso  of  models  as  illustration*  aleo  courts 
this  difficulty.  Models  do  not  accurately  portray  all  sensory 
dimensions  of  an  object  such  as  height,  weight,  surface  texture, 
surface  temperature,  odor  and  so  esu  Other  5nf omati onal  sources 


’ll: 


wexzt  Vo  aasployed  to  oonvey  those  data.  to  the  blind  u ?»:*  os* 

Ineonplet*  or  lnaaenrate  conoopta  nay  result# 

Awareness  of  those  three  problceia  will  enable  ua  to  irore 
effectively  approach  "the  solution-  of  the  problem  of  developing 


illustrative  material  a  for  use  by  the  blind# 


